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DISCUSSION 

A REPLY TO DR. MINER 

~\ /!~Y recent review of the Iowa Studies in Psychology has called 
-*-*-*- forth a rejoinder from Dr. Miner. It will be remembered 
that Dr. Miner's paper in the Studies sought, in part, to determine 
whether 'the loss of sight in a blind person is compensated for by 
greater keenness in the other senses.' Such an investigation could, 
of course, be accomplished only by first making an accurate and 
thorough determination of the (congenitally blind) patient's sensi- 
tivity in the various sense departments, and then comparing these 
results with data similarly obtained from normal subjects. My 
review pointed out in detail that Dr. Miner's work failed to meet 
either of these requirements. 

The author now replies that his paper is entitled to favorable con- 
sideration because the condition of his patient's health prevented 
'long-continued experiments,' and because the publication professed 
to be nothing more than a preliminary report. Dr. Miner seemed to 
be favored with an unusual opportunity to contribute to the solution 
of a much-disputed problem. And every psychologist must regret 
that the complete accomplishment of his purpose was prevented by 
circumstances over which he had no control. Yet the fact remains 
that half a loaf is better than no bread. Under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, Dr. Miner found himself confronted by two 
alternatives; either he might make a superficial examination of the 
whole field, or he might confine his efforts to a thorough investigation 
of a circumscribed part of the problem. And our criticism would 
have been forestalled if he had chosen the latter alternative. 

It is not clear to me why the fact that a paper is a preliminary 
report should absolve it from criticism. One is under no compulsion 
to publish a half -finished product ; and the utility of immature publi- 
cation may well be called in question, particularly in these days of 
strenuously active production. No doubt there may, in certain cases, 
be adequate reasons for such a preliminary report. Dr. Miner 
assures us that his was published in the hope of obtaining suggestions 
for further work. But — has he forgotten his patient's feeble health? 
One can not eat one 's cake and have it too. Was the patient available 
for additional experiments, or was she not? If she was, then the 
excuse given for lack of thoroughness of experimentation is unjusti- 
fied. If she was not, then the reason assigned for premature publica- 
tion is idle. 

Dr. Miner charges my review with a twofold omission, and with 
various 'misrepresentations.' As for the omission, it is to be borne in 
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mind that a review is, in the nature of the case, a brief summary and 
criticism of a more lengthy publication. Certain omissions must be 
made; and there may be room for difference of opinion as to what 
points are to be included and what omitted. A single omission, even 
if it be twofold as in the present instance, is not of necessity an un- 
pardonable sin. Moreover, if Dr. Miner will look again he will find 
that his report of an abnormal color sensitivity which I am charged 
with 'completely overlooking' is not omitted from the review. 

I am said to 'misrepresent' the condition of his patient in that I 
referred to her disorder as ' a cataract. ' The affection was not con- 
fined to a single eye, and hence I should have said 'cataracts.' But 
if Dr. Miner will consult the literature he will find that I have 
abundant authority for the form of expression which I employed. 
Would he maintain that Ware, Franz and other writers of equal 
prominence have persistently 'misrepresented' the condition of their 
patients? 

Exception is taken to my criticism that the author dismisses the 
problem of passive touch with a single short sentence. It is explained 
that the pith-ball test revealed 'no peculiar sensitivity,' and that 'time 
was too precious to waste on unnecessary tests.' Truly! But why 
select the uncertain pith-ball test, rather than employ the much more 
accurate and much more refined esthesiometer of von Frey? It 
seemed to the reviewer to be an essential part of the investigation to 
determine accurately whether the patient's training in the school for 
the blind had refined the sensitivity of her finger-tips. Hence my 
criticism of Dr. Miner's treatment of passive touch and of dual im- 
pression. 

It is further charged that I described the test of active touch as 
unmeaning, and that my criticism is based upon my misrepresentation 
of the experiment. Here, again, Dr. Miner is in error ; for if he will 
reread the review he will find that I passed no criticism whatever 
upon this test, and that I neither misrepresented his experiment nor 
described it as unmeaning. What I did criticize was the form in 
which he expressed his results. These are not presented in relative 
terms. And since no normal records are given for comparison, the 
reader is wholly at a loss to know whether the author's statement 
means that his patient's sensitivity to active touch was normal, was 
abnormally acute, or was abnormally obtuse. Hence my criticism: 
"The stimulus limen of active touch is expressed in terms of the 
number of sheets of paper through which a fine wire could be felt,— a 
statement which is unmeaning as it stands, and no normal records are 
presented for comparison. ' ' 

Dr. Miner and I are widely at variance as to what constitute the 
essential features in an investigation of depth perception. He 
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describes his sole experiment as follows: "Different sized balls were 
hung at varying distances from her. Using only one eye, she judged 
them to be at the same distance when one was 15 cm. farther away. 
But the difference was narrowed down to 6 cm. when both eyes were 
converged on one ball and then on the other. Her error was thus cut 
in half by using both eyes together." The description of the 
conditions under which this determination was made is, as will be 
seen, exceedingly meager. It seems probable, however, that the ex- 
perimenter was attempting to test the influence of the primary cri- 
teria upon his patient 's estimation of distance. Now, it is agreed by 
all investigators of the visual perception of distance that the primary 
criteria — whether they be conceived in terms of muscular sensations, 
or of purely retinal data— are effective in proportion as the visual 
object is near the eye. It is clear then that Dr. Miner's statement is 
defective in that no mention is made of the distance from the eye 
at which his test was made. Moreover, in any investigation of the 
influence of the primary criteria, it is essential that secondary 
criteria be excluded. Dr. Miner's experiment, as described in his 
paper, did not provide for the exclusion of change of visual angle 
nor of other secondary clues to distance. The reviewer noted this 
defect and suggested that an adequate statement of the conditions 
would have specified the diameters of 'the different sized balls.' 
Dr. Miner assures us that the absolute distances and the varying 
sizes of the balls 'have little bearing upon the characteristic demon- 
strated, namely, the change in her accuracy. ' The reviewer is unable 
to share this disdain of established facts. 

In reporting his tests of tonal discrimination, the author brings 
forward but a single set of numerical results. "With the tuning 
forks she distinguished, nine times out of ten, a difference of eight 
vibrations from the international a (435 vibrations)." Since, here 
again, no data for normal subjects are presented, the reviewer was 
obliged to turn to the literature for comparative results. It has 
been established that the normal difference limen for this region of 
the tonal scale is, after preliminary practice, considerably less than 
one vibration. Inasmuch, then, as Dr. Miner found that his patient's 
difference limen was some twentyf old greater than that of the normal 
subject, and yet in the face of this fact concluded that she possessed a 
normal sensitivity, the reviewer ventured to suggest that there seemed 
to be a discrepancy between the author's premise and his conclusion. 
Dr. Miner replies by introducing new data which he has obtained 
from normal subjects, and which he finds to bear witness to the 
normality of his patient. Why were these data not included in the 
original paper, to which they properly belong ? It is just this failure 
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to present comparative results which has been a chief factor in 
rendering the publication abortive. Moreover, the fact that the 
author's determinations of the normal difference limen for tones are 
twentyfold greater than the normal determinations of the most re- 
liable workers in the field of psychological acoustics shows that there 
is something radically wrong with Dr. Miner's conditions of practice 
or of experimentation. 

I believe that I have met all of the objections raised against my 
review. It is unnecessary to add that I stand by my original criti- 
cism. Dr. Miner seems to me to have been guilty of an error of 
judgment in the planning and conduct of his whole investigation. 
I am convinced, too, that he merits criticism for the imperfect char- 
acter of his presentation. Whether I am right or wrong in these 
contentions I can only leave to the competent to decide. 

J. W. Baied. 

Johns Hopkins University. 
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A new presentation of this philosophy of realism, immediacy, experi- 
ence and faith is certainly welcome in view of the prominence of these 
catchwords in contemporary discussion. Not that Jacobi throws any 
new light upon our controversies, for his thought is ill-defined, but it is 
interesting to note the form which the reaction against rationalism and 
sensationalism assumed in his writings. His personality, also, has 
much in it that is akin to some of the modern leaders of the new thought. 

Professor Crawford's monograph is the result of an exhaustive study 
of his subject and his quotations and references give ample material for 
the reconstruction of Jacobi's system. His work appears to be a labor 
of love, and where he errs it is largely due to his desire to give his subject 
the benefit of the most liberal interpretation possible. This is, indeed, 
to a certain extent justifiable in the case of men of the Platonic tem- 
perament whose contribution is an attitude rather than a system, yet 
when done it should be done explicitly and clearly. There seems to be, 
also, a certain looseness in the use of such fundamental terms as realism, 
idealism and immediate, which makes the author's interpretations mis- 
leading. The term realism, especially, seems to irritate him as applied 
to Jacobi's philosophy because it suggests to him a materialistic inter- 
pretation of reality, its colorless epistemological meaning, which is that 
emphasized by Jacobi himself, being but grudgingly recognized. Cer- 
tain inconsistencies of statement naturally result from these ambi- 



